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college and university work. If it takes the place of other things no 
matter, nothing is of more consequence. Pure learning and the 
sciences must be brought into connection with technical training in 
the arts. It is the destiny of pure learning, of science, to serve 
these arts, contributing motives and purposes, ways and means, and 
methods, and the sooner pure learning and science take their part in 
the work of life the better. We look to them for both wisdom and 
power. Work is ennobled by the learning, by the science that is put 
into it, and science and learning find their highest and finest expres- 
sion in the work of the world, in the process and in the progress of 
our civilization, and we see the glory of that civilization in its works 
of art. Dr. Denman W. Ross, 

Lecturer on Theory of Design at Harvard University. 

PORTRAITURE, OLD AND NEW* ^ 

The remarkable loan exhibition of portraits, recently held in New 
York, gave an uncommonly good occasion for comparing our modern 
portraiture with that of the classic periods. Such comparison was the 
fairer in that the subjects both of the old and the new pictures were 
usually persons of importance. Our statesmen, generals, captains of 
industry, authors, ladies of fashion, hung within eyeshot of historic, 
eminences of all degrees, and even of forgotten royalties. The con- 
trast, then, was both socieil and artistic, but it was hardly in our favor. 

From the older canvases breathed dignity and quiet; from those 
of our time a prevailing unrest, and often the suspicion of vulgarity. 
It added to this disturbing effect to note the diversity of styles among 
the moderns. In one portrait character is subordinated to the expres- 
sion of outdoor daylight; in another it is sacrificed to an insistent 
linear arabesque; in still a third the mere brush strokes decline to fuse 
into the likeness of a living creature; while, of course, the smooth, 
pink, flattering portrait of commerce smirked from every wall. 

Even among the good modern portraits the sense of incongruity 
was extreme; for what middle term may be found for John Alexander, 
Abbott* Thayer, and Sargent? Among the old pictures, on the con- 
trary, there was singular harmony; those bitter foes, David and Dela- 
croix — each represented by a single fine example — did not seem so 
incompatible as, say, Mr. Frank D. Millet and Mr. J. Alden Weir. 
Such comparisons and contrasts 4ead to no other conclusion than that, 
despite the existence of fine modern portraits, modern portraiture 
does not exist. 

We need not labor the point. One has only to recall the Goupil 

♦Examples of old-time portraiture given herewith do not refer specifically to 
the exhibition named. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. STRACHAN 
By Henry Raeburn 

ington and Jefferson and 
their official circle; pos- 
terity will hardly have as 
good evidence of the period 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Naturally, it might be 
argued that there is some- 
thing artificial about the 
consistency of the old 
pictures; that the artists 
imposed certain decorative 
formulas upon all sitters, 
and consequently that the 
diversity of modern por- 
traiture is more in accord- 
ance with natural appear- 
ances. All this may be 
true, and yet the fact re- 
main that the old English, 
Venetian, Dutch, Flemish, 
or French formula renders 
the character of these peo- 



Biographies, into which 
have been gathered all the 
likenesses of certain Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs and 
their associates. The ma- 
terial suffices for a moral 
as well as physical present- 
ment of each court, and 
that was true of courts till 
the fall of Napoleon. Of 
Queen Victoria, oh the 
contrary, we have no ade- 
quate pictorial record, and 
of her poets, generals, and 
statesmen, only for such 
as, fortunately, sat to the 
painter Watts. And the 
same is true of every mod- 
ern European court. 

In America, too, we 
may readily imagine Wash- 




PORTRAIT 

By Sir Peter Lely 
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pie more successfully than our vaunted naturalism. The reason for 
this it might be well for the artists of to-day to study carefully. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that with the great democratic move- 
ments of 1848, which virtually mark the end of the historic tradition 
in portraiture, the art itself should become confused. Formerly it had 
been aristocratic; 
then it had to adapt 
itself to all sorts 
and conditions of 
men. Distinction 
is hardly to be ex- 
pected of the painter 
when it is lacking 
in the sitter; and on 
the other hand, an 
art which is trained 
to note the trails of 
aristocracy, will 
almost inevitably 
sink to flattery or 
caricature when it 
is required to trace 
the lineaments of 
people who are their ' 
own ancestors. But 
a healthy art should 
readily adapt itself 
to these new con- 
ditions, welcoming 
such broadening of 
its field. Why 
modern art has been 
unequal, to the transition may be variously — and briefly — explained. 

First of all, the best talent of recent times has been averse to 
portrait-painting. Landscape and mural decoration have been the 
favored fields. The rapid development of technique in these branches 
has undoubtedly reacted unfavorably upon the portrait-painter's art. 
For succeeding waves of romanticism, naturalism, impressionism, 
intimism obliterated the sound tradition inherited from the eighteenth 
century, and introduced a dozen complexities with which portraiture 
should probably not attempt to deal. The Venetians were not unob- 
servant of the play of sunlight and shadow, but Tintoretto, Veronese, 
and Tiepolo himself maintained the sober decorative convention for 
portrait-painting. The Florentines had their notions of linear com- 
position, but from Botticelli to Bronzino they excepted portraiture 
from their more daring experiments. Our painters, on the contrary 




PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA DE SIEVERE 
By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
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— the most able of them particularly — have used their sitters as 
corpora vilia for all manner of innovation. The work shows the result. 
The disquieting effect of most of the modern portraits is that they 
are the occasion of gratuitous display of knowledge of outdoor illumi- 
nation or of unusual effects of diffused lights. A talented woman 

whose chosen sub- 




ject is 
babies 
them all in 
light which 
annuls real 
of form and 
ture. Better 



nurses and 

has posed 

a hard 

almost 

beauty 

tex- 

this, 



of course, than the 
base tradition which 
academies here and 
abroad still promote 
unceasingly, but 
better than either 
a return to the sim- 
pler methods of the 
great periods of 
portraiture. 

Among the 
methods of Hol- 
bein, Titian, Hals, 
Velasquez, all por- 
traiture is com- 
prised. Much of 
Mr. Whistler's ex- 
aggerated fame as 
a painter was due 
to the fact that he 
resolutely pursued a sober convention of portraiture. Mr. Sargent's 
distinction is not that he fairly rivals Hals in dexterity, but that 
he occasionally makes an astounding evocation of the capitalistic 

man witness the Widener in the portrait show; or of the sensitive 

charm of our women— so well caught in the portrait of Miss Chanler. 
And these pictures impose themselves not by reason of their modern- 
ity. The Widener is technically akin to the best Moronis; the Miss 
Chanler would find itself at home among the more gracious Copleys; 
that is, our best portraiture has been traditional in tendency. 

We need a style for the times. Hints of what that style will be 
are not wanting. But the attainment of a genuine tradition will neces- 
sitate a self-denying ordinance. Our painters, when they set them- 
selves to depicting character, must forget much that is chattered 



PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN 
By FransHals 
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about the studios. Their 
task is to create about their 
sitter a world — a frankly 
conventional world of paint 
— in which that sitter's per- 
sonality shall dominate all 
else. This cannot be done 
by the cheap formulas of 
the schools, nor by lugging 
in the latest thing in pointil- 
lisme. The lesson of the 
portrait show is that, if 
modern portraiture hardly 
exists, it is eminently worth 
creating. Indeed, the peo- 
ple at the show were so 
much more interesting than 
the show itself that the aver- 
age incompetence seemed 
simply unpardonable. But 
the show at least should 
have suggested to many art- 
ists of great if ill-controlled 
talent the expediency of 




PORTRAIT OF MRS. WINSLOW 
By John Singleton Copley 




relearning their trade in 
the light of the classic ex- 
amples. 

These words, quoted at 
length by courtesy of the 
New York Post, are a severe 
stricture on the present-day 
portraitist and his methods. 
Possibly the condemnation 
of modern achievements 
might have been less harshly 
voiced, but doubtless few 
students of art would ques- 
tion the justness of the criti- 
cism as a whole. The fact 
is, that very much of the por- 
traitare of the day is lacking 
in many of the qualities cal- 
culated to make it work that 
will live through the ages, 
as the work that has come 
down to us has lived. The 



PORTRAIT OF MRS. DeWITT CLINTON- 
By John Trumbull 
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portraits of to-day are of to-day, and it is to be doubted if many of 
them will be considered great or even passable art to-morrow. If the 
masters of former generations had a firmer, a more vital grasp on the 




MRS. ISABELLA KINLOCH 
By Thomas Gainsborough 

art of portraiture than we — and this can scarcely be questioned — then 
it behooves the artists of the present who essay this form of work to 
seek for the secret of their predecessors* greatness. If the analysis 
of the subject and the frank statement of opinions expressed in the 
foregoing may stimulate discussion and help toward a solution of the 
matter, the quoted words will have subserved a purpose. X. 



